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The  Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine. 

Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Denver. 
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known  as  the  Haish  Building.  Half  a block  distant  is  the  new  and  commo- 
dious laboratory  building,  which  has  recently  been  fully  equipped  with  all  mod- 
ern improvements,  permitting  thorough  work  in  pathological,  bacteriological, 
histological  and  physiological  laboratories. 

The  College  has  a graded  course  covering  four  years  of  study,  each  ses- 
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very  large  in  all  departments  of  medicine,  surgery  and  the  specialties.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Faculty  are  members  of  the  staffs  of  all  hospitals  in  the  city. 

For  detailed  information  relative  to  course  of  study,  fees,  expenses,  etc., 
apply  to 

SHERMAN  G.  BONNEY,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Dean. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES 


MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  CONTRAST  WITH  THE  PAST. 

To  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
association  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  it  are 
very  striking.  Before  that  time  the  meet- 
ings, which  commonly  numhered  but  a 
few  hundred  in  attendance,  were  made 
up  chiefly  of  physicians  residing  in  the 
regions  immediately  adjoining,  with  a 
small  nucleus  of  men  who  attended  year 
after  year  and  governed  the  association. 
All  sorts  of  medical  societies  in  affiliation 
with  state  societies  were  given  represen- 
tation ; and  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
every  ten  members,  permitted  any  one  to 
go  who  wished  to  go;  except  in  the  place 
of  meeting,  and  there  the  members  of  the 
local  society  were  admitted  wholesale  as 
‘hnemhers  by  invitation.” 

The  business  of  the  association  was 
transacted  in  the  general  sessions,  a sort 
of  mass  meeting,  where  the  adroitness  of 
the  parliamentarian,  the  lung  power  of 
the  orator,  and  the  fatigue  of  the  listeners, 
had  more  influence  in  deciding  (piestions 
than  the  merits  of  the  case  or  the  real  wis- 
dom of  the  assemblage. 

The  sections  were  few,  weak,  and  whol- 
ly at  the  mercy  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee who  named  their  officers.  A man 
with  good  political  backing  might  appear 
one  year  as  chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Practice  of  iMedicine ; another  year  as 
chairman  of  the  Section  on  Dermatology ; 
and  the  third  year  at  the  head  of  the  Sec- 
tion on  Therapeutics : while  the  most 
faithful  worker,  contributing  year  after 


year  to  the  success  of  his  section,  hut 
without  the  necessary  political  support, 
was  liable  to  go  without  any  recognition 
whatever.  A certain  section  might  one 
year  have  interesting  sessions,  and  the 
next  year  he  i)ractically  suspended. 

But  about  the  time  mentioned,  mem- 
bers of  the  association  who  had  given  the 
matter  careful  thought  proposed  the  es- 
tahlisment  of  a journal,  and  secured  the 
appointment  of  a committee  to  consider 
that  proposition.  Then,  securing  the  nec- 
essary support  of  parliamentarians  and 
orators,  they  carried  the  matter  before  the 
mass  meeting,  and  the  American  Aledical 
Association  decided  to  establish  its  weekly 
journal.  The  journal  did  not  at  first  com- 
pare well  with  other  medical  journals  of 
the  same  class.  Imperfect  proof  reading 
was  somewhat  in  evidence,  and  the  papers 
furnished  it  by  the  annual  meetings  were 
often  very  poor.  But  from  the  first  it 
might  be  seen  that  this  weakly  journal 
was  beginning  to  establish  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Immediately  the 
association  began  to  gain  a larger  fixed 
constituency,  and  a larger  income  ; making 
possible  the  improvement  of  the  journal ; 
until  at  the  completion  of  its  twenty-first 
year  The  Journal,  with  an  average  cir- 
culation of  28,615  weekly,  and  a gross  in- 
come of  $224,424.52,  compares  favorably 
with  any  of  its  older  rivals. 

After  the  starting  of  the  journal  the 
next  important  change  in  the  association 
was  the  permitting  of  the  sections  to 
name  their  own  officers.  True  they  were 
allowed  only  to  nominate,  while  the  as- 
sociation retained  the  power  of  electing. 
But  justice  and  the  evident  wisdom  of 
such  a course  caused  the  association  to  re- 
spect the  will  of  the  sections  in  every 
case.  After  this  change  the  sections 
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grew  rapidly  in  staliility  and  in  the  im- 
portance of  their  work.  The  section  din- 
ner was  introduced,  liringing  the  mem- 
bers into  closer  personal  relations  and  fa- 
voring further  improvements  in  sectional 
work.  The  restriction  of  time  allowed  for 
the  reading  of  each  paper,  or  for  remarks 
in  discussion,  and  later  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  papers  to  be  placed  on  the 
program  of  the  section,  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  character  of  papers  and  discus- 
sions. So  that  for  the  last  ten  years  the 
standard  for  the  scientific  work  of  the  as- 
sociation has  steadily  risen. 

Next  came  the  establishment  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  to  which  were  re- 
ferred resolutions  introduced  in  the  gener- 
al sessions.  This  effected  a saving  of  time 
in  the  general  sessions,  permitting  the 
general  addresses  on  medicine,  surgery 
and  state  medicine  that  have  of  late  years 
keen  among  the  association’s  most  import- 
ant contributions  to  medical  literature. 

Finally  came  the  reorganization  of  the 
association,  especially  the  establishment 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  which  has 
cjuickened  the  organization  of  the  profes- 
sion throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  full  importance  of  which  it  is  still  too 
soon  to  estimate. 

A review  of  the  more  important  feat- 
ures of  the  recent  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  will  be  of  value;  showing  as  it  does 
the  splendid  development  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  a single  generation.  As 
the  program  of  the  meeting  constituted  a 
book  of  143  pages,  and  the  complete  trans- 
actions will  occupy  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  the  journal  of  the  association,  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  barely  call 
attention  to  a few  points  that  some  of  our 
Colorado  members  found  of  special  in- 
terest. W’e  have  only  been  able  to  men- 
tion half  the  sections;  and  every  section 
had  good  meetings,  with  important  papers 
and  discussions. 


THE  ATTENDANCE  FROM  COLORADO. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  cer- 
tainly all  who  attended  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting,  but  the  editor  has  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  following  members  of  our 
State  Society  who  made  the  journey  of 
almost  or  quite  two  thousand  miles  to  at- 
tend that  gathering ; Drs.  H.  T.  Persh- 
ing, C.  A.  Powers,  Henry  Sewall,  T.  H. 
Hawkins,  W.  A.  Jayne,  S.  G.  Bonney,  C. 
E.  Edson,  y\.  M.  Holmes,  Melville  Black, 
D.  H.  Coovei,  W.  W.  Grant,  E.  Jackson, 
T.  J.  Gallaher,  H.  G.  Wetherill,  J.  N. 
Hall,  C.  E.  Cooper,  S.  Fisk,  S.  D.  Van 
Meter,  H.  \V.  Rover,  F.  H.  McNaught, 
W.  Dreschler,  of  Denver;  J.  A.  Hart,  J. 
A.  Patterson,  S.  E.  Solly,  J.  y\llen,  A.  C. 
H.  Frie'dmann,  of  Colorado  Springs;  R. 
\V.  Corwin,  of  Pueblo ; F.  C.  Connell,  of 
Leadville;  E.  S.  Bullock,  Silver  City;  W. 
W.  Ashley,  Ouray.  Colorado  is  re- 
ported to  have  322  members  in  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Al- 
most 10  per  cent,  of  these  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  Atlantic  City  meeting.  This 
is  a proportion  that  very  few  states  out- 
side of  a radius  of  100  miles  of  the  place 
of  meeting  would  be  able  to  show. 

Dr.  Powers,  as  chairman  of  the  Section 
on  Surgery  and  Anatomy,  presided  over 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
meetings  that  Section  has  ever  held.  Dr. 
Pershing,  filling  the  vacancy  caused  by  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  Pearce,  presided  over  the 
most  successful  meeting  of  the  Section  on 
Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases.  Dr.  Grant 
in  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Drs.  Jayne 
and  Ashley  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  business  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  Section  work  there  were 
nine  papers  read  by  members  from  Colo- 
rado, and  most  of  tbe  other  Coloradoans 
took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  report  of  the  meetings  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  mentions  some  of  the 
honors  that  were  secured  for  Colorado; 
but  it  does  not  tell  that  Dr.  W.  A.  Jayne 
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was  appointed  on  the  Coinniittee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  of  the  House  of 
Delegates,  and  upon  the  Committee  on 
Transportation  and  Place  of  ^Meeting  of 
the  Association.  On  the  whole  Colorado 
was  well  treated  at  the  recent  meeting, 
and  deserves  to  be  well  treated. 

E.  J. 


THE  HOUSE  OE  DELEGATES. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
read  the  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  at  the  recent 
meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  as  published  in 
the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  following  summary  of  the 
principal  business  transacted  may  be  of 
interest. 

The  House  was  called  to  order  by  Pres- 
ident Billings  shortly  before  10  a.  m., 
Monday,  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Association.  About  seventy-five 
delegates  were  present. 

Dr.  Billings,  in  his  address  to  the  House 
recommended  instead  of  one  Executive 
Committee,  to  which  all  business  had 
heretofore  been  referred,  that  nine  com- 
mittees of  reference  should  be  consti- 
tuted: (T)  Medical  Education.  (2) 

Sections  and  Section  AArk.  (3)  Rules 
and  Order  of  Business.  (4)  iMedical 
Legislation.  (5)  Hygiene  and  Public 
flealth.  (6)  Reports  of  Officers.  (7) 
Constitution  and  By-laws.  (8)  ]\Iiscel- 
laneous  Business.  (9)  Credentials.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted,  and  by  dividing 
the  work  of  the  House  among  these  sev- 
eral committees,  a very  large  amount  of 
business  was  transacted  with  expedition 
and  without  undue  burden  on  any. 

The  Secretary’s  report  was  presented, 
showing  a total  membership  of  13.039  on 
May  1st.  1004.  a net  gain  over  last  vear 
of  I.49A.  The  membership  of  the  State 
-Associations  was  44.362.  of  which  Colo- 
rado has  518. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Education 


recommended  the  formation  of  a council 
of  five  to  advise  how  the  association  may 
best  infiuence  favorably  medical  educa- 
tion. 

The  award  of  the  Association  Medal 
was  not  made,  no  essay  of  sufficient  merit 
having  been  presented : and  on  recom- 
mendation of  tbe  committee  the  prize 
medal  was  abolished. 

The  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
made  a full  report,  showing  the  organiza- 
tion of  a very  effective  National  Legisla- 
tive Council,  composed  of  a representative 
from  each  affiliated  state  society,  assisted 
by  auxiliary  committees  appointed  in 
almost  every  state,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
fluencing national  legislation  in  medical 
matters. 

The  Committee  on  Reorganization  re- 
ported the  prompt  and  cheerful  accept- 
ance of  the  plan  of  reorganization  by 
states  and  counties  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  standard  Constitution  and 
By-laws  had  been  adopted  by  nine  states 
during  the  year.  Penn.sylvania.  \^irginia 
and  Georgia  being  the  only  great  states 
still  operating  under  the  old  meth- 
ods. Te.xas  had  increased  her  member- 
ship from  382  to  2,510,  and  several  state 
associations  had  c|uadrupled  their  mem- 
bership. 

The  same  committee  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  confer  with  the  various  state  and  ter- 
ritorial associations  to  formulate  a ])lan 
for  the  holding  of  their  association  meet- 
ings at  such  times  as  would  least  conflict 
with  the  sessions  of  the  A.  AI.  A.  It 
was  recommended  that  these  meetings  be 
held  in  the  fall,  and  the  House  instructed 
the  Secretary  to  refer  this  matter  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  state  associa- 
tions for  action  by  their  respective  organ- 
izations. 

This  committee  also  recommended  that 
permission  be  given  for  the  creation  of 
seven  branch  associations  at  the  discretion 
of  the  states  composing  them,  so  arranged 
r s to  cover  the  entire  countrv.  It  suggest- 
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eel  brandies  as  follows:  i.  Xew  Eng- 
land and  North  Atlantic  Branch.  2. 
Middle  and  South  Atlantic  Branch.  3. 
Southern  and  Gulf  Branch.  4.  IMissis- 
sippi  \'alley  and  Lake  Branch.  5.  North- 
western Branch.  6.  Southwestern 
Branch.  7.  Alountain  and  Pacific 
Branch.  Should  the  proposition  of  the 
committee  eventually  be  carried  Colorado 
would  he  placed  in  the  Southwestern 
' Branch  with  Texas,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory  and  New  Mexico.  Ac- 
tion was  deferred  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued with  instructions  to  report  next 
year. 

The  amended  Constitution  and  By-laws 
were  adopted  practically  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  except  that  the  number  of 
vice  presidents  was  made  four  instead  of 
two.  These  amendments  involved  only 
minor  alterations. 

Tl'.e  Committee  on  National  Incorpora- 
tion made  an  exhaustive  and  able  report 
through  its  chairman.  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Bryant,  in  which  was  presented  a strong 
opinion  of  Judge  Ray  shewing  the  great 
advantage  to  he  gained  by  an  incorpora- 
tion by  act  of  Congress.  The  urgent  rec- 
ommendation. which  was  (joncurred  in  by 
the  Trustees,  that  all.  proper  measures  be 
taken  to  secure  National  incorporation  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  by 
s|)ecial  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  adopted.  A petition  to  Con- 
gress to  that  effect  was  signed  by  each 
delegate,  and  a similar  petition  will  be 
submitted  for  signature  of  all  members  of 
state  and  county  medical  organizations. 

The  resolutions  presented  from  the 
Michigan  State  Association,  for  the  for- 
mation of  a national  bureau  on  medicines 
and  foods,  to  determine  the  composition 
or  standards  of  identity,  purity,  quality 
and  strengths  of  drugs,  medicines  and 
food  stuffs  submitted  to  it.  was.  after  the 
report  of-  a special  committtee  and  dis- 
cussion. rejected  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 


The  Committee  on  Reapportionment 
rej^orted  on  the  number  of  delegates  for 
each  state  and  territory  to  be  effective  for 
the  years  1905-06-07.  The  apportion- 
ment is  made  on  a basis  of  one  for  each 
500  members  of  the  society,  or  a fraction 
thereof,  making  a total  in  the  House  of 
1 17,  not  including  New  York.  The  num- 
ber  of  its  delegates  will  be  determined 
after  the  union  of  the  two  state  societies, 
now  pending,  is  effected. 

The  Trustees  report  presented  a most 
.satisfactory  condition  of  the  finances  of 
the  Association  for  the  past  year,  show- 
ing a surplus  for  the  year  of  $40,609.68. 
The  total  revenue  for  the  year  was  $224,- 
424.52;  the  largest  item  being  from  jour- 
nal subscriptions,  $52,567.38;  membership 
dues,  $63,237.48 ; and  advertisements, 
$88,533.65.  The  association  has  $40,000 
invested  in  convertible  securities,  bringing 
an  average  of  4 per  cent,  interest,  toward 
the  $150,000  reserve  fund  which  it  de- 
sires to  create  to  meet  any  future  contin- 
gency. 

The  total  average  circulation  of  the 
journal  last  year  was  28.615,  a net  in- 
crease of  3.615.  The  mailing  list  for 
Colorado  numbers  537,  being  approxi- 
mately 39  per  cent,  of  the  physicians  in 
the  state. 

The  name  of  the  section  on  iMateria 
IMedica,  Pharmacy  and  Therapeutics  was 
changed  to  Pharmacology  and  Therapeu- 
tics. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year : 

President — Lewis  S.  ^MUMurtry,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

^bce  Presidents — Edward  Jackson, 
Denver:  James  Hall  Bell.  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  F.  C.  Shattuck.  Boston:  B.  C. 
Pennington.  Atlantic  City. 

Secretary — George  H.  Simmons,  Chi- 
cago. 

Treasurer — Frank  Billings.  Chicago. 

Trustees — T.  J.  Happel,  Trenton, 
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Tenn. ; W.  \\'.  Grant,  Denver ; Philip 
Marvel,  Atlantic  City. 

Oration  on  IMedicine — Charles  G. 
Stockton,  Buffalo. 

Oration  on  Snrgery — John  Collins 
Warren,  Boston. 

Oration  on  State  IMedicine — George 
Blnmer,  San  Francisco. 

Portland,  Oregon,  was  selected  as  the 
place  of  meeting  next  year,  the  time  to 
be  determined  later. 

The  experience  of  this  year  only  con- 
firms the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  in  creating  a House  of  Dele- 
gates, which  takes  care  of  all  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Association.  The  amount  of 
business  coming  before  the  Association  is 
large,  and  much  time  is  necessary  to  prop- 
erly consider  it.  This  year  the  House  held 
two  sessions  on  the  day  preceding  the 
opening  of  the  meeting,  and  except  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  Wednesday  after- 
noon a session  was  held  morning  and  af- 
ternoon during  the  continuance  of  the 
meeting,  practically  preventing  the  dele- 
gates from  any  except  a casual  attendance 
upon  the  scientific  work  of  the  sections. 

The  meeting  was  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association,  2,890  members 
having  registered. 

The  work  in  the  sections  was  most  fa- 
vorably commented  upon  as  being  equal, 
if  not  superior  to,  that  of  any  previous 
session,  and  the  meeting  as  a whole  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  successful  one 
the  Association  has  yet  enjoyed. 

The  Colorado  Medical  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  its  generous  consid- 
eration by  tbe  House  of  Delegates.  Two 
of  our  most  esteemed  members  were 
elected  to  important  office : Dr.  Edward 
Jackson,  First  Vice  President,  and  Dr. 
'w.  W.  Grant,  Trustee. 

W.  A.  Jayxe. 
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SECTION  ON  SURGERY  AND 
ANATOMY. 

The  Surgical  Section  was  large  and 
well  attended.  Many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent surgeons  of  our  country  were  pres- 
ent, read  papers  and  took  part  in  discus- 
sions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  Dr.  Mb 
Wb  Keen  of  Philadelphia,  read  a paper  on 
“The  Dangers  of  Allowing  iMoles  and 
Warts  to  Remain,  Lest  They  Become  Ala- 
lignant.’’  His  paper  was  illustrated  by 
nineteen  cases.  He  claimed  what  ap- 
pears upon  the  body  at  first  as  an  innocent 
wart  later  may  become  active,  malignant, 
involving  glands  and  causing  death.  The 
author  recommended  early  operation.  In 
the  discussion  it  was  claimed  the  number 
of  moles  and  warts  on  tbe  body  of  some 
individuals  made  removal  impracticable. 

The  paper  read  by  Dr.  John  A.  W'yeth 
on  “Surgical  Lesions  of  the  Axillary 
Plexus”  brought  out  a discussion  upon 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities  due  to 
over-stretching  of  and  pressure  upon 
nerves.  This  is  a matter  of  interest  to 
every  surgeon.  The  operator  who  has  not 
met  with  accident  of  this  kind  is  fortunate 
— he  who  has  is,  indeed,  unfortunate.  It 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  an- 
esthetist as  well  as  the  surgeon  is  often  re- 
sponsible for  these  accidents.  To  hold 
the  arm  in  one  position,  especially  if 
stretched,  is  reprehensible.  If  the  should- 
ers rest  against  shoulder  catches  that  are 
attached  to  some  operating  tables,  or  the 
arms  or  hands  be  tied  and  placed  under 
the  head  or  over  the  chest  without  fre- 
quent moving  of  limbs  or  changing  of  po- 
sition, annoying  and  some  times  serious 
paralysis  may  result.  To  avoid  accidents 
of  this  nature,  care  should  be  exercised  to 
prevent  continued  pressure,  stretching,  or 
one  position. 
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A very  interesting  paper  on  the  ‘Alatas 
Treatment  of  Aneurism”  \vas  read  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Binnie.  He  described  the  combined 
operation  of  ligation  and  excision  in  both 
the  fusiform  and  sacculated  forms  of 
aneurism.  He  recommended  catgut  su- 
tures to  be  applied  to  all  vessels  communi- 
cating with  the  sac;  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  sac  to  be  closed  by  continuous  Lem- 
bert  sutures,  and  if  after  removing  con- 
trollers blood  escape,  further  sutures 
be  taken  and  finally  the  excess  sac  wall 
folded  in  upon  itself.  In  the  discussion 
stress  was  layed  upon  not  disturbing  parts 
more  than  necessary  and  placing  like  tis- 
sues and  surfaces  together,  thus  interfer- 
ing as  little  as  possible  with  nutrition. 

Tlie  sul)ject  of  appendicitis  created  one 
of  the  most  heated  discussions  at  the 
meeting;  “Appendicitis  in  Children,”  by 
Dr.  A.  J.  IMcCosh : "Papilloma  of  Appen- 
dix.” by  X.  B.  Carson;  “The  Diagnosis 
of  Appendicitis,  Should  the  Appendix  be 
Removed  When  the  Abdomen  is  Opened 
for  Other  Causes?”  by  Dr.  Floyd 
McRae ; and  “Factors  in  tlie  ^Mortality  of 
.Appendicitis,”  by  Dr.  John  B.  Deaver. 
were  papers  containing  sufficient  material 
for  all  to  speak  upon. 

The  reader  of  the  first  paper  admitted 
appendicitis  in  children  is  not  easy  to 
diagnose,  but  when  it  was  clear  the  ap- 
jiendix  was  involved  that  it  should  be  re- 
moved as  early  as  possible.  He  further 
stated  that  symptoms  were  often  masked ; 
that  there  is  difficulty  in  locating  pain, 
rigiditv  of  muscles  or  tenderness  not  al- 
wavs  easv  to  detect  on  account  of  restless- 
ness; that  appendicitis  might  be  confused 
with  acute  indigestion  or  the  early  stage  of 
gastroenteritis,  yet  when  these  symptoms 
were  present  in  any  case  one  should  be 
suspicious  of  appendicitis,  and  when  once 
this  was  in  mind  a physician  should  exert 
the  utmost  care  to  determine  early  if  the 
annendix  be  involved,  and.  if  so.  operate 
witliout  delay. 

Dr.  McRae  stated  he  thought  the  appen- 


dix should  be  removed  when  the  abdo- 
men is  opened  if  the  organ  be  accessible, 
unless  especially  contraindicated;  that  ap- 
pendicitis is  often  associated  with  gall- 
bladder, rectal  and  kidney  troubles,  and 
in  such  cases  the  appendix  should  be  re- 
moved if  possible.  There  were  those 
present  who  disagreed,  as  well  as  agreed 
with  the  author. 

Dr.  Deaver  strongly  advised  the  re- 
moval of  the  appendi.x  when  disease  of  it 
was  indicated.  He  mentioned  the  limited 
dependence  that  could  be  placed  upon  ad- 
hesions ; and  the  spreading  of  the  disease. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  toxic  effects  of  pus 
in  the  pelvis,  or  right  iliac  fossa  and  of  re- 
trocecal. retroperitoneal,  and  liver  ab- 
scesses. 

Tbe  discussion  following  these  papers 
was  earnest  and  heated.  .A  well  known 
practitioner  of  Xew  AMrk  City  told  of  the 
difficulties  in  diagnosing  appendicitis  in 
children,  and  of  the  frecpiency  of  error. 

The  starvation  plan  was  severely  at- 
tacked. Xot  upon  the  ground  that  the  pa- 
tient suffered  from  absence  of  food,  but 
liecause  physicians  who  do  not  operate 
take  advantage  of  this  plan  and  make  ex- 
cuses for  waiting;  thereby  allowing  the 
patient  to  drift  into  a condition  beyond 
surgical  aid.  .All  agreed  upon  the  need 
of  an  early  diagnosis  and  prompt  surgi- 
cal interference.  R.  Mb  Corwin. 


SECTIOX  OX  MEDICIXE. 

The  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Aledicine 
of  the  .American  Medical  .Association  was 
of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  X’ever 
before  were  so  many  of  the  leaders  of 
medical  thought  present.  But  a few  vears 
ago.  owing  to  the  non-participation  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  teachers  and 
writers  of  the  country,  the  meeting  left 
one  with  the  impression  of  a lack  of  full 
representation.  The  participation  of  manv 
Xew  AMck  men,  b.eretofore  debarred  bv 
the  unfortunate  disagreement  upon  the 
code  of  ethics,  and  of  Fitz,  Shattuck  and 
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Other  new  men  from  Boston,  with  a full 
representation  from  almost  every  other 
city  in  the  country,  ga\-e  a much  more 
cosmopolitan  air  to  the  meetings. 

The  first  meeting,  held  in  the  great  hall 
on  Young’s  pier,  was  so  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  carpenters,  the  wash  of  the 
waves,  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  that  no 
one  but  a sailor  could  hear  much  of  the 
proceedings.  The  adjournment  to  a 
neighboring  church  was  a great  improve- 
ment. At  most  of  the  sessions  this  build- 
ing was  filled  to  the  doors. 

The  discussions  were  vigorous,  and  in 
general  of  a high  order.  They  were  well 
conducted,  the  greatest  difficulty  being  in 
limiting  them  to  the  time  set  without 
shutting  out  men  fully  as  well  entitled  to 
speak  as  those  who  had  preceded. 

In  one  of  the  other  sections  I noted  that 
after  the  set  discussion,  the  chairman 
called  upon  one  leader  after  another  to 
continue  it.  One  thus  heard  those  who 
had  made  their  mark,  but  not  those  who 
were  coming  up  to  fill,  in  a few  years,  the 
places  of  the  more  prominent  men.  Wdiat- 
ever  the  advantages  of  this  plan  I am  sure 
no  discussion  should  be  so  hedged  about 
as  to  shut  out  the  young  man  with  some- 
thing good  to  say.  In  these  daA^s  there 
are  many  such  men  who.  having  investi- 
gated some  particular  phase  of  a subject, 
can  throw  much  light  upon  it.  In  medi- 
cal discussion,  for  instance,  such  men  as 
Cabot  and  Opie  should  not  be  denied  the 
floor ; and.  by  the  method  adopted  in  the 
Medical  Section,  they  were  not.  Yet  they 
might  have  been  had  the  other  plan  been 
followed. 

To  one  who  has  watched  the  work  of 
Osier  for  years,  nothing  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  the  magnificent  reception 
given  him  whenever  he  arose.  Others 
were  often  warmly  applauded,  but  Osier 
received  an  ovation. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Cabot  was  elected  chairman 
for  the  coming  vear,  and  is  alreadv  at 
work  upon  the  business  of  the  meeting. 


He  will  command  the  co-operation  of  the 
best  men  in  the  whole  country,  so  that  we 
may  look  for  an  excellent  meeting,  even 
though  it  be  on  the  Pacific  slope,  far  from 
the  medical  centers. 

Of  the  individual  papers  I shall  only 
say  that  they  attained  a very  high  aver- 
age in  merit.  Every  general  practitioner 
should  read  those  upon  Pernicious  Anem- 
ia and  Arterio-Sclerosis,  especially ; while 
many  other  subjects  are  nearly  as  attract- 
ive. We  may  safely  say  that  the  section 
this  year  had  the  best  attendance  and  the 
best  program  ever  presented. 

J.  N.  Hall. 


SECTION  ON  NERVOUS  AND  MEN- 
TAL DISEASES. 


One  hundred  and  five  members  regis- 
tered in  this  section,  which  met  in  the 
Brighton  Casino  at  2 p.  m.,  Tuesday, 
June  7. 

The  death  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  F.  S. 
Pearce,  which  occurred  only  a few  weeks 
before  the  meeting,  was  announced  to  the 
section  and  Dr.  H.  T.  Pershing  of  Den- 
ver, was  elected  to  preside  in  his  stead. 

The  papers  for  that  afternoon  by  Drs. 
Spiller,  Patrick  and  Pershing  formed  a 
symposium  on  Choreiform  Disorders,  and 
were  discussed  by  many  members. 

The  session  of  Wednesday  morning 
was  filled  with  papers  of  a high  order, 
among  which  those  of  Drs.  C.  K.  Mills 
and  T.  H.  M’eisenburg  on  The  Treatment 
of  Aphasia  by  Training,  that  of  Dr.  F. 
X.  Dercum  on  Dementia  Precox.  and  that 
of  Dr.  D.  J.  ^McCarthy  on  Tuberculosis  of 
the  Nervous  System,  were  especially  note- 
worthy. The  last  paper  would  have  been 
particularly  interesting  to  Colorado  phy- 
sicians. 

On  M'ednesday  afternoon  Dr.  Spiller 
read  a paper  on  The  Treatment  of  Polio- 
mvelitis  bv  Nerve  Anastomosis,  based  on 
two  cases  in  which  a degenerate  nerve 
was  cut.  and  its  peripheral  end  stitched 
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into  a slit  in  the  sheath  of  an  adjacent 
sound  nerve.  In  one  case  subsequent  im- 
provement was  well  marked,  in  the  other 
there  was  only  slight  improvement. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  mainly  de- 
voted to  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  B. 
Onuf  on  Autopsy  Findings  in  Epilepsy, 
and  to  papers  on  cases  of  tumor  of  the 
brain  by  Drs.  W.  W.  Keen  and  D.  I. 
W'olfstein. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  papers  and  dis- 
cussions were  of  a high  average.  Dr. 
James  H.  McBride  of  Pasadena,  Cal.,  was 
elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
Dr.  David  I.  A’olfstein  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary. H.  T.  Pershing. 


SECTION  ON  DISEASES  OE 
CHILDREN. 


The  summer  diarrheas  of  infants  were 
considered  in  a symposium  and  general 
discussion,  which  constituted  a most  im- 
portant part  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
section.  Some  additional  light  was 
thrown  on  the  connection  of  the  dysentery 
bacillus  of  Shiga  with  these  diseases.  Dr. 
Ah  H.  Park,  of  New  York,  found  that 
this  bacillus  was  not  an  important  factor 
if  symptoms  of  dysentery  were  absent; 
but  that  these  diarrheas  were  due  to  var- 
ious organisms.  Dr.  iMason  Knox,  Jr., 
of  Baltimore,  reported  43  cases  in  which 
the  dysentery  bacillus  had  been  isolated 
from  the  discharges. 

The  respiratory  diseases  of  children 
were  discussed  in  several  interesting  pa- 
pers. The  importance  of  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  ear  in  childhood,  cind  their  rec- 
ognition and  management,  also  claimed 
a share  of  attention.  Phlyctenular  oph- 
thalmia, the  effect  on  the  nervous  sy.stem 
of  uncorrected  refractive  errors  and  mus- 
cular unbalance,  congenital  occlusion  of 
the  lacrimal  canal  and  contagious  con- 
junctivitis, were  discussed  by  oculists. 
The  importance  of  early  ctural  examina- 
tion in  acute  inflammatorv  diseases  of 


children,  caused  by  affections  of  the  nose, 
lymphoid  affections  of  the  upper  air  tract 
and  adenoids,  were  taken  up  by  the  aur- 
ists. 


SECTION  ON  HYGIENE  AND  SAN- 
ITARY -SCIENCE. 


The  most  important  session  of  this  sec- 
tion was  the  one  devoted  to  the  sympo- 
sium on  venereal  diseases.  Howard  A. 
Kelly  of  Baltimore,  strongly  urged  the 
moral  obligation  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  solve  the  problem  of  venereal  dis- 
eases. 

L.  D.  Bulkley  of  New  York,  discussed 
syphilis  as  a disease  of  the  innocent,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  would  ignore  the  disease,  helped 
to  spread  its  ravages.  He  believed  that 
making  it  a misdemeanor  to  knowingly 
transmit  syphilis,  would  greatly  lessen 
the  number  of  cases  innocently  acquired. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Johnson,  of  AAshington,  D. 
C.,  enforced  the  gravity  and  frecpiency  of 
gonorrhea  affecting  the  female  genital  or- 
gans, as  a cause  of  chronic  invalidism. 
He  thought  the  most  striking  claims  as 
to  its  importance  did  not  exceed  the  truth. 

G.  N.  Kober  of  AAshington,  D.  C.,  pre- 
sented suggestions  concerning  the  admin- 
istrative control  of  veneral  diseases.  He 
suggested  ( i ) making  such  diseases  re- 
portable without  name  or  address,  so  that 
statistics  showing  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
ject might  be  obtained.  (2)  iMore  lib- 
eral hospital  and  dispensary  facilities  for 
the  treatment  of  such  cases.  (3)  Laws 
against  the  extra-genital  diffusion  of  these 
diseases.  (4)  Leaflets  giving  instruction 
how  to  avoid  communicating:  such  dis- 
eases  to  others,  which  could  be  distrib- 
uted by  physicians  to  those  in  the  active 
stage  of  the  disease.  (5)  A general  edu- 
cational campaign. 

P.  A.  IMorrow  of  New  York,  and 
others,  also  presented  papers.  The  dis- 
cussion which  followed  showed  a deep  in- 
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terest  in  the  subject,  suggesting  that 
the  consideration  of  this  and  related  topics 
might  secure  one  or  more  interesting  meet- 
ings in  every  local  medical  society. 

The  section  also  gave  attention  to  the 
statistics  and  prophylaxis  of  certain  re- 
spiratory diseases,  especially  pneumonia 
and  tuberculosis. 


SECTION  OX  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


This  has  been  for  years  somewhat  of  a 
model  section,  and  its  meeting  at  Atlan- 
tic City  fully  sustained  this  character. 
The  number  of  papers  to  he  placed  upon 
its  program  had  been  limited  to  forty. 
More  than  twice  that  many  were  offered. 
The  opportunity  this  afforded  for  choos- 
ing the  papers  to  he  presented  was  util- 
ized to  secure  a series  of  unusual  merit ; 
and  of  papers  placed  ujx)!!  the  program 
all  but  two  or  three  were  read.  The  fic- 
tion of  reading  papers  “by  title.”  and  the 
jiractice  of  getting  on  the  program  and 
then  not  being  ready  with  a paper,  have  in 
this  section  become  things  of  the  past. 

Such  a program  could  not  have  been 
carried  out  without  a prompt,  efficient 
chairman.  Such  Dr.  Randolph  proved 
himself.  Each  session  began  on  the 
minute  as  announced,  and  there  was 
no  waiting  for  anybody  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  he  wanted  to  discuss  a pa- 
per, and  no  apologies  for  calling  a speaker 
down  when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  time. 
There  was  no  invitation  for  somebody  to 
move  an  extension  of  time : and  when  the 
discussion  became  rambling  or  the  man 
who  was  ready  to  discuss  every  paper  was 
noticed  to  be  again  on  his  feet,  the  reader 
of  the  paper  was  asked  to  close  the  dis- 
cussion. A chairman  who  protects  the 
rights  of  the  listeners  in  a medical  society 
meeting  deserves  hearty  appreciation  ; and 
because  he  did  this  Dr.  Rairdolph  was  a 
notable  feature  of  tins  model  meeting. 

Tbe  interest  and  enjoyment  of  tbe 
meeting  was  greatly  increased  by  the  use 


of  projection  apparatus  to  illustrate  many 
of  the  papers.  The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments had  made  no  provision  for  this 
feature,  probably  thinking  it  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense.  But  the 
energetic  officers  of  the  section,  discover- 
ing the  situation  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing, promptly  proceeded  to  remedy  it,  got 
the  electric  current  brought  in,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  darkening  of  the  hall.  The 
result  fully  justified  their  expenditure  of 
effort. 

One  of  the  lanterns  used  was  the  Hoy 
projector,  by  which  photographs,  paint- 
ings. illustrations  in  bound  books,  even 
pathologic  specimens  and  new  instru- 
ments can  lie  used  to  furnish  an  image  on 
the  screen  that  can  be  distinctly  seen  by 
two  to  three  bundred  people.  This  ap- 
paratus is  one  that  has  just  been  perfect- 
ed. and  it  is  destined  to  have  a very  wide 
range  of  usefulness  in  illustrating  lectures, 
papers,  etc. 

Among  the  papers  and  discussions  of 
more  general  interest  were  one  upon  “Tu- 
mors of  the  Orbit,”  by  M’urdemann  of 
iMilwaukee,  illustrated  by  a collection  of 
200  photographs,  sketches  and  pathologic 
specimens.  In  discussing  this  subject  C. 
S.  Bull,  of  Xew  York,  sharply  defined  the 
limited  class  of  cases  in  which  the  excis- 
ion of  a neoplasm  could  be  expected  to 
prolong  life. 

Tbe  address  made  by  A.  iMaitland  Ram- 
say of  Glasgow.  Scotland,  dealt  with  the 
imixirtance  of  general  therapeutics  in  the 
management  of  ocular  affections,  espec- 
ially those  formerly  classed  as  scrofulous 
diseases  of  the  cornea  and  conjunctiva. 

The  extremely  important  group  of  ocu- 
lar symptoms  arising  from  lesions  involv- 
ing the  optic  chiasm  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed in  a joint  paper  by  Drs.  De 
Scbweinitz  and  Carpenter,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Black  of  iMilwaukee  ; resented  a paper 
upon  “The  Environment  and  \hsual  Re- 
quirements of  R.  R.  Engineers  and  Eire- 
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men,”  based  largely  upon  his  observations 
made  while  riding  in  the  engine  cab,  and 
illustrated  by  a large  number  of  photo- 
graphs. ^^d^ile  too  much  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  securing  the  best  visual  acute- 
ness in  those  who  have  to  recognize  rail- 
road signals,  it  appears  that  much  is  still 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  providing  condi- 
tions favorable  for  their  recognition,  as  in 
the  selection  of  lights,  the  placing  of  the 
signals,  and  the  surroundings  of  the  men 
on  the  engine. 

Wilder,  of  Chicago,  reported  upon  a 
series  of  cases  of  “Blastomycosis  Involv- 
ing the  Eye-lids.”  Quite  a number  of 
cases  of  the  kind  have  been  observed  in 
that  city,  thougb  very  few  are  reported 
from  elsewhere.  In  some  cases  general 
infection  has  occurred  and  has  proven 
fatal.  The  disease  is  one  of  the  skin,  but 
in  nearly  all  cases  the  skin'of  the  eye-lids 
has  been  involved  and  the  resulting  de- 
formity of  the  lids  has  rendered  neces- 
sary various  plastic  operations.  The  pa- 
per was  illustrated  by  projections  of  mi- 
croscopic sections  and  photographs  of  pa- 
tients. 

“Blindness  from  Methyl  Alcohol  Pois- 
oning” was  the  subjec*  of  a report  by  Drs. 
Frank  Buller  of  Montreal  and  Casey 
Wood  of  Cbicago.  In  addition  to  almost 
150  cases  of  blindness  from  methyl  alco- 
hol poisoning  that  they  were  able  to  bring 
together,  they  had  discovered  a large 
number  of  cases  that  had  terminated  in 
death.  There  is  ample  reason  for  think- 
ing that  such  cases  are  much  more  com- 
mon than  has  usually  been  supposed.  In 
support  of  this  Dr.  Buller  instanced  such 
a case  which  he  had  used  as  the  basis  of 
a hypothetical  question  put  to  many  phy- 
sicians of  his  acquaintance,  and  none  of 
them  had  been  able  to  give  the  correct 
diagnosis.  It  was  urged  that  wood  alco- 
hol should  be  recognized  on  the  statute 
book  as  an  extremely  dangerous  and  in- 
sidious poison.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  by  the  section  and  referred 


to  the  House  of  Delegates,  which  endorsed 
them  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  the 
Committee  on  Legislation. 

“Whereas,  The  employment  as  bever- 
ages of  wood  spirit,  or  methyl  alcohol, 
and  its  various  preparations  is  known  to 
have  been  responsible  for  numerous 
deaths  and  many  cases  of  blindness  in 
this  country  during  the  past  few  years; 
and 

“Mdiereas,  Even  the  breathing  of  con- 
fined air  charged  wi^-ti.  the  fumes  of  this 
form  of  alcohol  has  been  shown  to  pro- 
duce blindness ; it  is 

“Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, recognizing  the  dangerous  character 
of  wood  alcohol  and  liquors  containing 
it.  believes  that  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
list  of  poisons.  It  accordingly  urges  the 
proper  federal  and  state  authorities  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  protect  life  and  eye- 
sight from  its  pernicious  influences.” 

Edward  Jackson. 
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PERFORATION  OF  THE  APPEN- 
DIX, IVITH  GENERAL  PERITON- 
ITIS SEPSIS  AND  PERFORA- 
TION OF  THE  COLON. 

By  John  P.  Hammill,  AI.  D.,  Victor. 

C.  H.,  native  of  England.  Aged  37. 
Electrician.  Had  malaria  in  tlie  Philip- 
pines three  years  ago.  IMarch  16.  4 430  p.m. 
I was  called  to  see  this  man  who  was  suf- 
fering with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 

I found  him  lying  on  his  back,  his  right 
leg  drawn  up,  severe  pain  over  IMcBur- 
ney's  point,  temperature  100°.  pulse  go. 
The  right  side  of  the  abdomen  was  rigid, 
and  he  had  vomited  several  times  since  the 
attack.  I advised  immediate  operation, 
but  it  was  refused.  I applied  cold  ap- 
plications to  tbe  region  of  the  appendix, 
and  prescribed  ice  to  allay  vomiting.  At 

II  a.  m..  Alarch  17.  I was  called  again. 
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The  pain  and  vomiting  had  increased. 
The  whole  abdomen  was  greatly  distend- 
ed. Pnlse  130,  weak  and  thready;  temper- 
ature 1023/^°,  and  the  patient  in  a condi- 
tion of  profound  shock.  I administered 
1/30  gr-  of  strychnine,  and  when  he  had 
reacted  a little  I removed  him  to  the  hos- 
pital and  began  preparation  for  immediate 
operation. 

Operation,  St.  Nicholas  Hospital,  3 p. 
m.  IMorphine  34  g^'-?  atropine  1/150  gr., 
was  given  hypodermically.  At  3 ;30  p.  m. 
chloroform  was  given  by  Dr.  R.  Pen- 
neck.  . I made  an  oblique  incision.  On 
opening  the  peritoneum  I met  a discharge 
of  a greenish  yellow,  foul-smelling  fluid. 
The  intestines  were  highly  congested  and 
distended,  and  covered  with  a thick  yel- 
low exudate.  There  were  no  adhesions. 
I had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  ap- 
pendix at  once.  It  had  a perforation  at 
the  apex,  and  showed  signs  of  gangrene 
at  three  other  places.  I removed  it  and 
treated  the  stump  after  the  AIcCosh 
method  and  then  enlarged  the  incision 
both  ways.  I held  the  distended  intestine 
back  with  towels  wrung  out  in  hot  salt 
solution,  mopped  the  cavity  with  gauze, 
wiped  exudate  off  the  intestine  as  best  I 
could,  then  put  two  large  drainage  tubes 
well  into  the  cavity,  and  a guaze  drainage 
at  the  site  of  the  former  appendix,  and 
then  put  in  three  through  and  through 
sutures  of  silk  worm  gut,  one  at  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle  of  the  wound. 

During  the  operation  the  patient  be- 
haved badly  under  chloroform,  and  1/15 
gr.  of  strychnine  and  also  oxygen  were 
administered.  At  4:10  p.  m.  he  was  re- 
turned to  bed  and  one  pint  of  hot  salt 
solution  was  injected  into  the  pectoral 
muscles.  At  ii  p.  m.  another  34  gi"-  of 
morphine  was  administered  for  pain.  At 
12  m.  pulse  was  100,  of  a fair  quality, 
and  temperature  101°.  At  8 a.  m..  March 
18.  pulse  TOO,  temperature  100°.  The 
bowels  were  moved  with  an  enema  con- 
sisting of  one-half  ounce  of  turpentine. 
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two  ounces  of  glycerine  and  three  pints 
of  warm  soap  suds.  The  dressing  was 
changed  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
The  wound  was  found  to  be  draining 
well.  The  above  enema  was  used  again 
on  the  second  morning  and  third  night; 
after  that,  no  further  trouble  with  the 
bowels.  On  the  third  day  the  pulse  was 
80,  temperature  99  4/5°,  abdomen  great- 
ly reduced  in  size,  and  no  tenderness.  On 
the  sixth  day  the  temperature  and  pulse 
went  to  normal,  and  remained  there  till 
the  eighth  day.  when  the  pulse  went  to 
86  and  temperature  101°,  but  dropped  to 
normal  within  ten  hours  and  remained 
there,  with  slight  variation.  The  tubes 
were  removed  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the 
sixth  day  chloroform  was  given  just  to 
the  point  of  unconsciousness,  the  gauze 
was  removed  and  the  wound  repacked 
with  iodoform  gauze,  which  was  removed 
daily  and  the  wound  irrigated  with  salt 
solution. 

Diet.  For  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
no  food  was  given ; then  egg  albumen  for 
the  next  forty-eight  hours ; then  milk  and 
chicken  broth  alternated  every  four  hours 
till  the  fifth  day,  when  he  was  given  egg 
nog  three  times  a day  in  addition  to  the 
broth.  On  the  tenth  day  he  was  given  a 
soft  boiled  egg. 

After  this  everything  went  well,  pulse 
and  temperature  normal,  wound  healing 
nicely,  till  8 a.  m.,  April  4.  when  we  had 
a severe  chill  lasting  twenty  minutes. 
Temperature  went  to  105°.  pulse 
130.  He  complained  of  severe  headache. 
The  abdomen  was  flat.  No  pain  or  ten- 
derness could  be  made  out.  Liver  and 
spleen  were  enlarged.  I suspected  sepsis 
and  gave  five  grains  of  calomel  and  twen- 
ty cc.  of  Parke  Davis  & Co.’s  antistrepto- 
cocci serum,  also  one  ounce  of  whiskv 
every  two  hours  and  1/30  gr.  of  strych- 
nine every  three  hours.  At  2 p.  m.  he 
broke  out  in  a profuse  sweat,  headache 
disappeared,  and  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep 
which  lasted  till  7:30  p.  m..  when  pulse 
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and  temperature  were  normal.  From  the 
rapid  rise  in  pulse  and  temperature,  pro- 
fuse sweat,  followed  by  sudden  drop  in 
pulse  and  temperature,  enlarged  spleen, 
and  i)revious  history  I thought  it  might 
jjossihly  he  due  to  malaria  ; so  on  the  night 
of  the  fifth  I put  him  on  quinine.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  sixth  the  temperature 
went  to  99  4/5°,  hut  dropped  to  normal 
in  a short  while,  and  remained  there  until 
2 a.  m.,  when  he  had  another  chill ; pulse 
went  to  120,  temperature  106°.  In  about 
four  hours  he  broke  out  in  a sweat.  In 
about  eight  hours  his  pulse  went  to  nor- 
mal and  so  remained  until  the  evening  of 
the  tenth,  when  he  had  another  chill ; 
pulse  went  to  108,  temperature  101°,  then 
came  down  to  normal  in  six  hours.  Then 
without  chill  or  chilly  feeling  the  pulse 
went  to  128.  temperature  104°  ; dropped 
to  normal  in  eleven  hours.  Six  hours 
later  another  chill.  At  no  time  were  there 
the  slightest  signs  in  the  abdomen.  At  8 
p.  m.  of  the  eleventh  I gave  twent}'  cc  of 
Antistreptococcic  serum.  At  6 a.  m.  of 
the  twelfth  the  pulse  and  temperature  were 
normal,  and  remained  so  till  i a.  m.  of 
the  thirteenth,  when  he  had  another  chill ; 
jmlse  no,  temperature  104°.  At  4:30  a. 
m.  another  chill;  pulse  138,  temperature 
102° ; and  for  the  first  time  pain  and  ten- 
derness in  the  abdomen,  at  the  site  of 
the  former  appendi.x.  At  9 a.  m.,  under 
chloroform  narcosis  I opened  through  the 
former  wound  and  found  about  three 
drachms  of  pus  completely  walled  off.  I 
wiped  it  out  with  gauze  and  put  in  a gauze 
drain.  Gave  thirty  more  cc  of  serum, 
and  injected  salt  solution  in  the  pectoral 
muscles.  The  patient  rallied,  but  suffered 
from  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which 
required  large  doses  of  morphine.  At 
8 145  p.  m.  he  died. 

Post  mortem,  April  16.  The  former 
site  of  the  appendix  was  completely  heal- 
ed over,  the  liver  and  spleen  both  enlarged 
and  in  a state  of  passive  hyperemia,  and 
kidneys  showed  fatty  degeneration.  The 


intestines  showed  several  areas  of  necros- 
is and  a perforation  in  the  transverse 
colon,  with  three  other  places  just  about 
to  rupture.  I was  watching  for  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowels  from  the  time  of  the 
first  operation,  for  then  the  gut  showed 
signs  of  its  happening;  but  at  no  time 
during  the  whole  course  did  I get  symp- 
toms that  would  justify  the  diagnosis  till 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  pa- 
tient died. 

SOME  HELPFUL  ANALOGIES" 
By  \\\  A'.  AhLKiNsox,  i\I.  D.,  Silver- 
ton,  Colo. 

Dr.  Osier  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
has  put  the  cpiestion ; “How  can  you  take 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  your 
capacity  with  the  least  possible  strain?" 
Part  of  his  answer  is  as  follows ; "By 
cultivating  system.  Let  each  hour  of  the 
day  have  its  allotted  duty." 

I presume  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
systems,  and  the  best  system  is  the 
one  that  most  closely  accords  with  na- 
ture’s laws.  Some  years  ago  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  striking  analogies 
between  the  day’s  life  and  the  life  his- 
tory of  an  individual.  These  analogies 
have  been  helpful  to  me  in  systematizing 
my  work,  my  recreation  and  my  diet  in 
accordance,  as  I believe,  with  nature’s 
laws.  I therefore  submit  them,  with  some 
remarks,  to  the  reader. 

speak  of  the  morning,  the  noontide 
and  the  evening  of  life;  and  the  subject 
falls  naturally  into  these  three  divisions. 
One'  comes  into  life  as  into  the  day  from 
an  unconscious  state.  Sensorial  develop- 
ment in  the  former,  and  sensorial  awak- 
ening in  the  latter,  brings  consciousness. 
In  both  cases  sensorial  development  and 
activity  lead  to  motor  development  and 
activity.  The  man  at  twenty-five  who  has 
not  a well  developed  body,  and  tbe  power 
of  mental  concentration,  finds  bimself 
greatly  handicapped  for  the  productive 

1 Read  before  ihe  San  Juan  La  Plata  County  Medical  Society. 
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period  of  life.  Likewise  one  cannot  have 
the  best  use  of  his  faculties  during  the 
business  portion  of  the  day,  if  he  has  not 
thoroughly  awakened  the  physical  and 
mental  before  entering  upon  the  day’s  du- 
ties. 

On  arising  I believe  it  is  well  to  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  taking  rhythmical 
calisthenics.  Since  the  child’s  first  move- 
ments, such  as  stretching  and  kicking,  in- 
volve the  large  muscles,  follow  the  same 
order  in  your  exercise.  Leave  to  the  last 
the  movements  which  exercise  the  neck, 
wrist,  feet  and  finger  muscles.  If  atten- 
tion is  given  to  rhythm — that  is  one 
movement  with  each  inhalation  and  exhal- 
ation of  breath — one  will  not  find  himself 
giving  up  this  form  of  recreation  at  the 
end  of  a few  weeks.  Besides,  the  rhyth- 
mical arousing  of  the  physical  will  go  far 
toward  giving  us  the  poise  so  much  need- 
ed by  many  Americans.  After  breakfast 
it  is  well  to  spend  a like  amount  of  time 
in  arousing  the  mental  in  company  with 
some  great  author  of  literature  or  music. 

Food  that  is  suitable  for  a weaned  child 
is  proper  food  for  breakfast.  The  child 
at  this  age  is  passing  from  a lic|uid  diet 
to  that  of  solid  food,  and  should  receive 
well-cooked,  easily  digested  nourishment. 
Highly  seasoned  dishes  and  stimulating 
be\'erages  should  be  avoided  as  they  tend 
to  produce  an  unstable  nervous  system. 
The  latter  will  be  manifest  in  a peevish, 
irritable,  easily  excited  child.  As  in  the 
child  the  digestive  powers  are  not  fully 
developed,  so  in  the  morning  digestion  is 
not  at  its  best.  A breakfast  consisting 
of  a glass  of  milk,  a poached  egg  on  toast, 
to  which  may  he  added  in  the  winter 
months,  a piece  of  breakfast  bacon — an 
orange  or  apple  may  he  eaten  with  the 
meal  or  possibly  better,  soon  after  rising 
— such  food  will  be  readily  assimilated  by 
most  people,  even  those  of  sedentarv  hab- 
its. and  will  leave  one  with  a clear  head 
for  the  morning  work  and  a keen  appe- 
tite for  dinner.  The  average  man  should 


not  be  a “no-hreakfast-fadist,”  nor  should 
he  make  the  breaking-of-the-fast  the  chief 
meal  of  the  day.  It  is  possible  that  the 
making  of  oat  meal  and  “breakfast  foods’’ 
the  principle  article  of  diet  in  the  morning 
is  one  of  the  factors  in  producing  so  many 
dyspeptics  among  the  Scotch  and  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  youth  the  mind  is  very  retentive,  and 
life  is  made  up  of  detail.  I believe  that 
work  requiring  a retentive  memory,  or 
attention  to  detail  can  be  most  advanta- 
geously attended  to  in  the  forenoon. 

During  the  second  five  and  twenty 
years  of  life  physical  and  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  at  their  height.  Divers  who  work 
at  great  depths  tell  us  that  the  heart  is 
strongest  between  the  hours  of  1 1 a.  m. 
and  2 p.  m.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the 
man,  living  in  the  temperate  zone,  who  re- 
stricts his  working  hours  from  8 or  9 in 
the  morning  to  4 or  5 in  the  afternoon, 
taking,  according  to  the  character  of  his 
work,  his  physical  condition  and  the  al- 
titude in  which  he  lives,  an  hour  or  two 
for  dinner  and  relaxation,  will  accomplish 
as  much  work  as  is  compatible  with  good 
health  and  long  life.  Since  physical  pow- 
ers are  at  their  height  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  digestive  power  will  also  be 
greatest  at  this  time.  Therefore  a hearty 
dinner  will  be  more  expeditiously  handled 
at  noon  than  in  the  evening.  After  a 
hearty  nursing  a baby  is  quiet  or  sleeps, 
so  after  dinner  fifteen  minutes  of  relaxa- 
tion is  desirable. 

From  the  time  a man  passes  th.e  fiftieth 
mile  post  of  life  he  tends  to  become  a veg- 
etarian. This  is  as  we  might  expect. 
During  childhood  and  youth,  while  the  in- 
dividual is  making  tissues  rapidly,  nitro- 
genous food  is  demanded ; but  during  the 
period  of  decline,  when  he  can  only  par- 
tially replace  waste,  man  lias  compara- 
tively little  use  for  animal  food.  Thus, 
if  our  analog}'  holds,  what  are  commonly 
known  as  “breakfast  foods”  should  come 
to  be  known  as  “supper  foods.”  The 
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Stimulation  which  follows  a dinner  of  red 
meats  and  highly  seasoned  foods  is  ad- 
vantageously utilized  during  the  working 
hours  of  the  afternoon,  while  if  such  a 
meal  is  taken  at  6 o’clock  the  tendency  is, 
to  retire  at  a late  hour,  to  have  a restless 
dreamy  sleep,  and  to  arise  with  “that- 
tired-feeling,”  all  of  which  is  in  contrast 
to  the  cpiiet  refreshing  sleep  which  fol- 
lows a supper  of  simpler  food. 

As  the  evening  of  life  approaches  man 
becomes  more  metaphysical ; the  period 
for  aggressive  activity  Has  past,  life’s 
schooling  has  taught  him  much,  and  with 
the  wealth  of  its  experience  he  is  better 
able  to  understand  his  relation,  to  his 
home,  to  his  country  and  to  his  God.  The 
noblest  sentiments  are  dominant  at  this 
time  of  life.  Similarly,  as  the  evening 
hours  draw  on,  we  seek  re-creation  in  a 
complete  change  of  interest,  giving  our- 
selves over  to  sentiment  and  reflection. 
Every  Romeo  seeks  his  Juliet ; happy  lov- 
ers of  all  ages  gather  about  the  family 
hearth  where  music  and  poetry  are  most 
welcome. 

A’e  have  noted  that  in  infancy  sensor- 
ial development  precedes  motor  develop- 
ment. Thus,  as  age  advances,  sensorial 
decline  precedes  motor  decline.  At  forty- 
five  we  begin  to  use  glasses,  hearing  and 
other  physical  senses  are  less  acute,  while 
marked  motor  decline  follows  somewhat 
later.  Falling  asleep  is  the  result  of  the 
sensorium  taking  a minimum  amount  of 
notice  of  stimulation.  If  one  is  awakened 
shortly  after  going  to  sleep  he  will  find 
himself  in  much  better  command  of  his 
motive  powers  than  after  a few  hours 
sleep.  Thus  here  as  in  advanced  age  sen- 
sorial decline  is  more  rapid  than  motor 
decline. 

At  an  altitude  of  9.000  feet  many  peo- 
ple become  nervous,  dyspeptic  and  wake- 
ful, all  of  which  is  generally  caused  by 
not  adapting  their  habits  of  life  to  this 
altitude.  Tissue  waste  is  greater  here 
than  at  sea  level,  respiration  and  pulse /are 


more  rapid.  One  should  therefore  culti- 
vate the  lethargical,  work  fewer  hours  and 
give  more  time  to  recreation  and  sleep.  At 
the  above  named  altitude  the  system  of 
living  which  has  grown  out  of  the  ana- 
logies considered  has  stood  the  test  for 
myself  and  others,  among  them  some 
highly  organized  women ; I therefore  feel 
warranted  in  submitting  this  paper  to  the 
consideration  of  others. 


COUNTY  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 

Boulder  County  Medical  Society:  The 

monthly  meeting  was  held  in  the  County  Court 
House,  June  2,  1904,  President  W.  W.  Reed  in 
the  chair. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a symposium  on 
obstetrics.  Three  papers  were  read;  first  by 
Dr.  Amy  Bell  on  “The  Puerperium,”  second 
by  Dr.  Lucy  Wood  on  “Gestation,”  and  third 
by  Dr.  W.  W.  Reed  on  “Parturition.”  The 
papers  were  thorough  and  gave  evidence  of 
much  study  of  the  respective  subjects. 

The  Puerperium.  Dr  Bell  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  uterus  and  vagina  were  practi- 
cally sterile  organs,  from  an  obstetrical  point 
of  view,  and  showed  that  the  authorities  were 
almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  autogenous  infection,  but 
that  all  infection  was  introduced  from  with- 
out; also  that  this  could  almost  always  be  ex- 
cluded, but  that  perfection  in  our  aseptic  meth- 
ods was  an  ideal  condition  not  yet  attained. 
The  importance  of  repair  of  the  lacerations 
was  emphasized,  the  position  taken  that  the 
perineal  lacerations  should,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, be  repaired  at  once  and  the  cervical 
ones  before  the  closing  of  the  puerperal  pe- 
riod. The  infrequency  of  the  necessity  of  using 
the  curet  and  douche  was  properly  dwelt  upon, 
and  the  finger  advocated  as  the  best  curet 
when  applicable. 

Gestation.  Dr.  Wood,  in  discussing  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  attention  to  the  general  health  of  the  pros- 
pective mother,  particularly  the  condition  of 
ihe  kidneys  as  revealed  by  frequent  urinaly- 
ses, and  warning  against  over-eating  as  likely 
to  produce,  not  only  gastric  and  metabolic  dif- 
ficulties, but  liable  to  produce  dangerous  over- 
growth of  the  fetus.  The  difficulties  of  deter- 
mining when  pregnancy  exists,  especially  in 
the  early  stages,  were  mentioned,  and  the  mis- 
takes of  good  clinicians  even  in  the  later 
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stages  were  mentioned  to  show  that  mistakes 
are  not  always  unavoidable,  hut  are  gener- 
ally so.  Johnson’s  sign  was  mentioned  as  help- 
ful, that  is,  the  alternate  hardening  and  sof- 
tening of  the  crevix  to  the  touch  as  well  as 
alternately  becoming  pale  and  livid  upon  in- 
spection. The  necessity  of  pelvimetry  and 
other  methods  of  discovering  contracted  pelves 
and  the  probable  advisability  of  producing  pre- 
mature labor  in  such  cases  were  discussed. 

Dr.  Reed’s  paper  on  Parturition  dwelt  on 
practical  points  of  interest  to  the  general  prac- 
titioner. There  was  a strong  plea  for  more 
care  in  this  work,  especially  as  to  asepsis  and 
to  proper  repair  of  pelvic  injuries.  Both  too 
frequent  and  too  infrequent  examinations  were 
condemned.  The  necessity  for  more  careful 
diagnosis  as  to  position  and  presentation, 
thereby  enabling  one  to  occasionally  forestall 
serious  trouble,  was  emphasized.  He  deplored 
the  carelessness,  almost  criminal  in  some  in- 
stances. which  is  displayed  only  too  often  in 
this  line  of  work. 

The  papers  were  freely  discussed  and  many 
points  of  interest  brought  out.  One  instance 
of  the  correctness  of  Johnson’s  sign  was  re- 
ported. 

Dr.  L.  M.  Giffln  was  unanimously  elected  to 
membership. 

Cases  of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles 
and  chicken-pox  were  reported,  although 
none  of  these  diseases  are  prevalent  to  any 
great  extent.  O.  M.  GILBERT,  Secretary. 


Denver  County  Medical  Society. — At  the 
meeting  of  April  19  Dr.  Sewall  read  a paper 
entitled,  “Observations  on  the  Duty  of  the  Phy- 
sician to  His  Patients  Through  the  Surgeon.” 
He  pointed  out  that  so  far  as  the  patient  was 
concerned,  the  medical  and  surgical  stand- 
points were  identical.  If  the  case  were  one 
which  might  demand  surgical  interference,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  call  in  the 
surgeon  in  the  beginning:  but  not  to  abandon 
the  case  to  him.  ’ Skill  in  the  performance  of 
an  operation  and  enthusiasm  with  regard  to 
its  value  were  a bar  to  sound  judgment  as  to 
its  necessity.  The  path  of  surgical  progress 
was  strewn  witli  discarded  fads.  A great  many 
cases  were  brought  to  the  surgeon  too  late  for 
him  to  render  the  greatest  benefit.  This  was 
especially  true  with  regard  to  diseases  of  the 
liver. 

In  many  cases  requiring  surgical  interfer- 
ence, if  we  waited  until  the  classical  symptoms 
vvere  so  pronounced  as  to  establish  the  diag- 


nosis beyond  question  the  case  would  have 
progressed  so  far  that  surgical  intervention 
might  be  of  little  or  no  benefit.  There  was 
great  need  of  a class  of  expert  diagnosticians; 
and  with  their  assistance  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  open  the  abdomen  to  complete  a 
diagnosis.  Every  abdominal  symptom  should 
suggest  the  advisability  of  an  exploratory  oper- 
ation. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Bonney  offered  some  Observations 
on  Appendicitis,  applying  to  that  condition 
some  principles  laid'  down  by  Dr.  Sewall. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Wetherill  thought  that  the  key- 
note to  present  progress  was  diagnosis.  With- 
in the  last  ten  years  surgical  technique  had 
not  been  greatly  improved.  It  had  already 
reached  a high  state  of  perfection,  beyond 
which  great  improvement  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.  Abdominal  diagno- 
sis required  very  great  skill,  and  exploratory 
incision  might  be  necessary.  He  instanced  a 
case  of  great  pain  and  collapse  occurring  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  in  which  operation  showed  no 
cause  for  the  pain  but  renal  colic.  Pain  was 
a most  misleading  symptom  in  appendicitis; 
the  point  of  tenderness  and  rigidity  were  more 
important. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Wheaton  said  the  clinician  must 
know  when  not  to  operate  for  appendicitis. 
The  time  of  election  was  the  interval,  although 
early  operations  were  right.  With  late  cases 
we  must  discriminate.  With  general  peritoni- 
tis almost  all  cases  were  fatal. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Whitney  found  that  in  some  cases 
pain  was  about  the  only  symptom.  He  related 
a fatal  case  in  which  there  was  no  other 
symptom  in  the  first  24  hours,  during  w’hich 
time  alone  operation  would  have  saved  the 
patient.  While  the  interval  operation 
was  preferable,  he  thought  the  rule  should 
be  to  operate  as  soon  as  appendicitis  was 
recognized  and  the  patient  would  permit. 
This  was  generally  recognized  as  proper  dur- 
ing the  first  24  to  36  hours.  The  period  after 
that  was  the  subject  of  debate;  while  in  the 
3d,  4th  or  5th  day  it  would  be  more  dan- 
gerous to  operate  than  to  allow  the  case  to 
go  until  abscess  had  formed.  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  to  do  in  the  cases  that 
began  very  mildly. 

Dr.  L.  Freeman  would  operate  before  rupture 
occurred  or  the  peritoneum  was  badly  dam- 
aged; usually  in  the  first  36  or  48  hours. 
After  that,  as  a rule,  the  case  should  be  al- 
lowed to  go  without  operation  until  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  attack.  In  mild  cases  we  must 
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place  the  responsibility  on  the  patient.  Be 
frank  with  him  as  to  the  diagnosis,  and  point 
out  that  it  would  be  safe  to  operate  at  once. 
If  operation  offers  the  best  chance  it  should 
be  done.  Diagnosis  was  the  most  important 
thing.  The  specialist  in  diagnosis  will  arise; 
the  highest  specialty  in  medicine. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Leavitt  thought  that  in  these  cases 
the  physician  should  not  be  cast  aside,  but 
should  continue  in  attendance  with  the  sur- 
geon to  observe  the  many  medical  aspects  of 
the  case.  In  appendicitis  he  would  have  an 
early  operation  or  the  patient  should  have 
another  doctor. 

Dr.  I.  B.  Perkins  said  that  in  these  cases 
the  surgeon  was  always  at  the  mercy  of  the 
physician.  The  thing  most  lacking  had  been 
early  diagnosis.  He  regarded  pain  as  a most 
important  early  symptom.  Operative  work 
can  not  be  governed  by  the  number  of  hours. 
He  mentioned  two  cases  in  which  perforation 
occurred  within  three  hours  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  attack.  While  the  cases  which 
came  to  an  interval  operation  showed  the  low- 
est mortality,  early  operation  in  all  cases  would 
save  more  lives. 

Dr.  Bonney  thought  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  regarding  operation  was  proper;  each 
case  must  be  a law  unto  itself.  The  physi- 
cian must  watch  his  cases  closely,  and  be  cog- 
nizant of  any  extension  of  the  progress.  No 
one  symptom  was  infallible.  We  must  be 
guided  rather  by  the  grouping  of  symptoms. 
He  had  seen  several  cases  in  which  there  was 
no  rigidity  or  tenderness. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Bane  presented  a study  of  some 
recent  cases  of  acute  mastoiditis,  which  will 
appear  in  full  in  an  early  number  of  this 
journal. 

May  3. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  3d,  Dr.  J.  D.  Gibson 
read  the  first  paper  on  Physical  Modalities  as 
Adjuvants  in  the  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 
He  said  that  of  all  agencies  to  combat  tuber- 
culosis, change  in  climate  had  been  most  suc- 
cessful. We  did  best  to  follow  nature’s  meth- 
ods and  to  intensify  her  processes.  The  elec- 
trical conditions  in  Colorado  were  such  as  to 
subject  the  body  to  the  influence  of  high  ten- 
sion currents  of  electricity.  Sunshine  was  one 
of  the  important  factors.  The  power  of  the 
violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  passing  through 
the  body  had  been  fully  demonstrated,  but  the 
X-ray  is  still  more  penetrating.  He  mentioned 
reported  cases  of  its  beneficial  influence  in 
joint-tuberculosis  and  the  healing  of  fistulas. 


The  X-ray  had  been  resorted  to  in  more  than 
120  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  benefited  by  it.  In  cases  of  tu- 
beroilar  peritonitis  it  must  be  used  carefully 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  producing  a re- 
action that  might  prove  fatal. 

Ozone  was  another  agency  of  the  kind  that 
could  be  used  to  intensify  nature’s  processes. 
By  means  of  the  electric  spark  it  could  be 
secured  in  any  desired  quantity.  To  start  with, 
the  inhalations  should  not  be  continued  more 
than  one  or  two  minutes.  Later,  a tolerance  is 
established  which  allows  it  to  be  used  more 
freely. 

Massage  and  Mechanical  Vibration  applied 
to  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  seems  to 
have  a field  of  usefulness.  Hot  air  and  arc 
light  baths  can  be  applied  only  in  institutions. 

In  many  of  the  fatal  cases  he  had  noticed 
enlargement  of  the  liver;  and  believed  that 
this,  with  digestive  disturbances  and  kidney 
lesions,  was  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
holics. 

Dr.  G.  H.  Stover  thought  there  had  been 
too  much  doping  of  patients,  but  it  would  be 
a long  time  before  we  could  safely  estimate  the 
value  of  these  modalities  in  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis.  Physical  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed together  with  rational  medical  treat- 
ment. regime  and  diet.  The  tonic  influence 
of  light  and  its  effect  on  the  blood  must  be 
considered  with  its  bactericidal  properties  in 
explaining  its  value  in  the  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis. 

Dr.  Charles  Denison  pointed  out  that  in 
this  climate  the  opposite  electricities  of  air 
and  ground  came  nearer  together,  so  that  Ave 
are  continuously  more  highly  electrified.  In 
this,  he  belieA'^ed,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ben- 
efits of  camping  out  in  Colorado.  These  mod- 
alities were  all  forms  of  motion — passive  mo- 
tion if  you  please — which  might  be  employed 
until  the  patient  was  prepared  for  more  active 
motion.  He  had  always  opposed  the  theory 
of  entire  rest  for  the  tubercular.  Exercise 
should  be  graduated  to  the  needs  of  the  case, 
but  should  be  progressive. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Edson  thought  the  common  error 
was  to  treat  different  cases  along  routine 
lines,  as  presenting  one  and  the  same  con- 
dition. We  were  too  much  carried  away  by 
names  and  theories.  The  cases  treated  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  theories  gave  about  the  same 
percentage  of  good  results.  He  agreed  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  avoidance  of  drugs. 
The  essential  thing  was  to  control  the  patient’s 
manner  of  living. 
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Dr.  W.  N.  Beggs  thought  that  intangibility 
had  become  a fad  with  the  public,  and  that 
the  medical  profession  was  not  entirely  free 
from  it.  Drugs  had  been  decried  in  the  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis;  and  how  many  physi- 
cians were  willing  to  admit  that  they  had  given 
drugs  that  would  be  harmful  to  their  patients. 
It  was  time  to  call  a halt  in  throwing  stones 
at  ourselves  and  each  other  for  drugging.  The 
X-rays  and  chemical  rays  could  pass  through 
the  body;  but  in  so  doing  they  were  greatly 
attenuated.  He  disapproved  of  the  common 
tendency  to  ascribe  the  bad  results  of  tuber- 
culosis to  faults  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Gibson  had  not  presented  these  modali- 
ties, or  any  one  of  them  as  a panacea.  Each 
case  must  be  a law  to  itself.  But  he  had 
found  the  majority  of  cases  improved  more 
under  the  influence  of  high  tension  and  high 
frequency  electric  currents  than  from  any  other 
one  agency. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bane  read  a report  on  A Group 
of  Chronic  Cases  of  Mastioditis.  These  cases 
arose  from  severe  or  neglected  cases  of  otitis 
media.  The  most  common  cause  was  scarlet 
fever.  The  importance  of  the  condition  was 
illustrated  by  statistics  which  seemed  to  show 
that  every  year  among  19,000  people,  one  will 
die  as  the  result  of  this  affection.  Any  one 
with  a chronic  discharge  from  the  ear  carries 
in  his  head  a magazine  liable  to  explode  at 
any  time.  He  reported  eight  cases  in  which 
radical  mastoid  operations  were  done,  curing 
the  chronic  disease.  After  the  operation  the 
parts  were  cleansed,  either  by  simple  mopping 
or  with  alcohol,  or  with  a 5 per  cent  solution 
of  formalin.  Plain  gauze  was  used  to  pack 
the  wound  because  iodoform  gauze,  besides 
being  offensive,  masks  any  odor  that  may  arise 
from  the  discharge  in  the  course  of  the  case. 
He  put  in  all  the  required  stitches  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  leaving  some  to  be 
tightened  subsequently,  so  soon  as  the  re- 
quirements of  drainage  would  permit.  When 
the  wound  of  operation  opened  freely  into  the 
auditory  meatus,  it  was  closed  externally  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  the  cavity  dressed 
through  the  meatus. 

May  17. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  17  Dr.  George  A. 
Moleen  read  a paper  entitled  “A  Study  of  Acon- 
ite and  Veratrum  Viride,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Their  Use  in  Lobar  Pneumonia,”  which 
will  be  published  in  full  in  this  journal. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Hall  thought  we  were  apt  to  take 
too  narrow  a view  of  pneumonia,  which  was 
really  quite  a multiform  disease;  at  least  six 


different  kinds  of  bacteria  may  cause  it,  and 
we  encountered  all  kinds  of  resistance  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  patient’s  system.  Until 
we  have  a better  knowledge  of  the  disease  and 
its  bacteriology  we  cannot  judge  accurately  of 
the  value  of  different  drugs  in  its  treatment. 
Much  had  been  made  of  the  increase  in  death 
rate  of  pneumonia.  But  this  might  only  sig- 
nify a diminishing  death  rate  in  other  dis- 
eases. Fewer  deaths  from  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  and  the  preventable  diseases  of  mid- 
dle life  would  necessarily  impl.y  that  a larger 
number  of  people  reached  an  age  when  pneu- 
monia was  one  of  the  most  common  causes 
of  death. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Arneill  confessed  that  he  had  been 
a “doubting  Thomas”  with  regard  to  aconite 
and  veratrum  viride  in  the  treatment  of  pneu- 
monia. He  had  thought  for  a time  that  he 
had  cut  short  a pneumonia  and  cured  the  pa- 
tient by  a large  dose  of  quinine.  But  he 
learned  afterward  that  the  quinine  had  been 
vomited.  We  must  be  careful  about  drawing 
conclusions  as  to  the  value  of  drugs  in  this 
disease.  There  were  one  day,  two  day  and 
three  day  pneumonias,  as  well  as  cases  of 
longer  duration. 

Dr.  ,J.  D.  Gibson  had  formerly  practiced  in 
a malarial  district  where  veratrum  viride  had 
been  used  extensively. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Gengenbach  had  been  taught  to 
use  aconite  in  the  first  stage  of  pneumonia, 
and  to  discontinue  it  when  the  pulse  dimin- 
ished in  frequency  and  force.  He  had  found 
the  results  of  such  practice  satisfactory. 

Dr.  Moleen.  in  closing  the  discussion,  pointed 
out  that  we  seldom  get  a preparation  of  aconite 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency.  He  rec- 
omended  its  use,  not  to  abort  the  disease, 
but  to  diminish  its  severity.  If  consolidation 
is  to  result  from  extravasation,  the  influence 
of  aconite  must  be  to  lessen  the  extent  of  the 
damage. 

Physicians  as  Seen  by  Henry  Fielding  was 
the  title  of  a paper  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Spivak.  This 
was  the  second  paper  in  a series  upon  physi- 
cians in  fiction.  It  dealt  with  the  characters 
of  medical  men  as  portrayed  in  Fielding’s 
novels,  and  also  with  Fielding’s  own  medical 
history  and  the  physicians  whom  he  consulted. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Beggs  reported  a case  of  Chronic 
Parenchymatous  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  il- 
lustrating by  charts  its  progress  over  a period 
of  four  and  one-half  years;  with  the  changes 
in  location  of  the  area  of  dullness  and  of 
bronchophony  and  rales.  The  positive  evi- 
dences of  a cavity  in  the  apex  which  had  been 
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noted  three  or  four  _ years  before,  had  now 
entirely  disappeared. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Blaine  reported  a case  of  general 
dermatitis  and  exfoliation  from  the  use  of 
the  X-ray  for  acute  eczema,  and  also  one  in 
which,  after  the  use  of  the  X-ray  one-half  of 
the  patient’s  mustache  had  fallen  out. 


The  San  Juan-LaPlata  County  Medical  So- 
ciety held  its  regular  meeting  in  Durango 
April  8.  Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Wilkinson, 
of  Silverton,  and  Dr.  Driver,  of  Durango.  Dr. 
John  S.  Fox,  of  Silverton,  was  elected  a mem- 
ber. The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Silver- 
ton  July  9.  S.  H.  LEFURGEY,  Sec’y. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Denver  and  Gross  College  of  Medicine. — At 
the  annual  commencement,  held  May  19,  the 
graduating  class  numbered  32,  of  whom  14  are 
set  down  as  residing  outside  of  Colorado. 
The  principal  addresses  were  given  by  Vic- 
tor C.  Alderson,  President  of  the  State  School 
of  Mines,  and  Bishop  Charles  Olmsted. 

University  of  Colorado  Medical  Department. 
—The  graduating  class  this  year  numbered 
14  of  whom  eight  came  from  outside  the  state. 
Degrees  w'ere  conferred  at  the  general  com- 
mencement for  all  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity, June  8. 


MEDICAL  JOURNALS. 

The  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Studies 
is  a new'  medical  journal,  edited  by  Arthur  Mc- 
Gugan,  M.  D.,  and  Eugene  H.  Robertson,  M.  D., 
and  published  by  the  State  University.  The 
first  number,  dated  April,  contains  papers  read 
before  the  Denver  County  Medical  Society  (see 
page  148),  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Arneill  and  Dr.  F.  E. 
Waxham.  Dr.  G.  H.  Cattermole  gives  a sum- 
mary of  42  autopsies  at  the  University  Hospi- 
tal. and  Dr.  D.  F.  Rand  begins  a serial  on 
Physical  Therapeutics. 

The  Special  Tuberculosis  Number  of  The 
Colorado  Medical  Journal  has  appeared;  and, 
except  as  to  date,  justifies  the  promises  made 
for  it.  It  contains  over  200  pages  of  practical 
matter  relating  to  tuberculosis.  There  are  30 
papers,  20  of  which  are  by  authors  who  reside 
outside  of  Colorado.  Each  paper  is  embellished 
by  a picture  of  its  author.  It  is  announced  that 
with  this  number  the  Journal  “inaugurates  a 
new  policy  of  devoting  much  more  attention 
to  Climatology  and  Tuberculosis.” 

Annals  of  the  Maragliano  Institute  for  the 
Study  and  Cure  of  Tuberculosis  and  Other 
Infective  Diseases.  The  institution  presided 


over  by  Maragliano  is  situated  at  Genoa,  Italy. 
It  has  established  this  journal  to  bring  its 
work  more  directly  to  the  attention  of  the 
medical  profession.  The  first  number  bears 
the  date  of  May,  1904,  and  contains  64  pages, 
giving  some  account  of  the  Institute  and  of 
work  done  within  its  walls. 

The  establishment  of  this  journal  and  the 
change  of  policy  of  the  Colorado  Medical  Jour- 
nal are  illustrations  drawn  from  countries 
widely  removed,  of  the  general  interest  that 
is  being  awakened  in  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  STUDY 

AND  PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  launching  of  this  organization  was  one 
of  the  notable  achievements  of  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting.  On  the  evening  of  June  6 the 
High  School  Building  was  crowded  with  those 
drawn  together  by  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  array  of  famous  physicians  who 
W'ere  to  be  present.  The  speakers  included 
Osier,  Traudeau,  Biggs,  Knopf,  and  several 
others  of  almost  equal  reputation. 

The  constitution  then  adopted  states  the  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  to  be:  “(a)  The  study' 
of  tuberculosis  in  all  of  its  forms  and  relations, 
(b)  The  dissemination  of  knowledge  about 
the  causes,  treatment  and  prevention  of  tu- 
berculosis. (c)  The  encouragement  of  the  pre- 
vention and  scientific  treatment  of  tuberculo- 
sis.” 

The  officers  are:  President,  Dr,  E.  L.  Trau- 
deau, Saranac  Lake,  N,  Y, ; Vice  Presidents. 
Drs.  Wm.  Osier,  Baltimore,  and  H.  M.  Biggs, 
New  York;  Treasurer,  Dr.  George  M.  Stern- 
berg. Washington,  D.  C. ; Secretary,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Jacobs,  Baltimore. 

The  affairs  of  the  Association  w'ill  be  man- 
aged by  a Board  of  Directors  composed  of  the 
officers  and  24  others,  including  several  of  the 
most  prominent  physicians  in  America.  On 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Colorado  is  represent- 
ed by  Dr.  S.  E.  Solly.  Membership  is  acquired 
through  election  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  annual  dues  are  $5.00.  Colorado  physi- 
cians know  how  imperfectly  the  importance 
of  tuberculosis  has  been  appreciated,  and  w'ill 
welcome  this  evidence  that  the  profession  is 
being  brought  to  a little  better  understanding 
of  it. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
State  Medical  Society  will  be  held  in  Denver, 
October  4,  5 and  6.  The  titles  of  papers  of- 
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fered  to  be  read  before  the  meeting  should 
be  sent  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Blaine,  Steele  Block,  Den- 
ver, Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific 
Work.  It  is  hoped  this  year  to  have  the  pro- 
gram completed,  and  announced  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  Colorado  Medicine.  To  know 
beforehand  what  subjects  will  occupy  the  sci- 
entific sessions  will  increase  the  interest  of  the 
discussions. 


BOOKS. 

International  Clinics,  Voi.  I,  Fourteenth 
Series,  1904.  Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

The  physician  who  does  not  keep  in  touch 
with  the  recent  advances  of  medical  science 
and  art  is  rapidly  being  forced  out  of  the 
practice  of  medicine.  To  keep  well  informed 
regarding  the  whole  broad  domain  of  medi- 
cine, by  the  mere  reading  of  medical  journals 
is  quite  impossible.  Hence  there  has  grown 
up  a special  class  of  literature  which  attempts 
to  sift  the  alleged  important  discoveries,  and 
to  present  those  that  are  of  real  value  in 
more  condensed  and  practical  form.  Very  few 
attempts  of  the  kind  have  been  so  successful 
as  the  International  Clinics,  which  enters  upon 
its  fourteenth  series  better  than  ever.  Take 
the  first  of  five  departments  into  which  the 
original  papers  are  divided — “Treatment.”  It 
contains  these  papers:  (1)  Chlorid  Reduction 
Treatment  of  Parenchymatous  Nephritis;  by 
Vvidal  and  Javal,  of  Paris.  (2)  Adonidin,  a 
Clinical  Study;  by  R.  W.  Wilcox,  of  New 
York.  (3)  iherapeutic  Applications  of  Col- 
loid Silver;  by  Netter  and  Salomon,  of  Paris. 
(4)  What  is  the  Cure  for  Neurasthenia;  by 
Edes,  of  Boston.  (5)  The  Treatment  of  Gas- 
tric Neuresthenia ; by  McCaskey,  of  Fort 
Wayne. 

The  other  departments.  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Gynecology,  Neurology,  each  presents  subjects 
of  interest.  More  than  100  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  Progress  of  Medicine  during  1903.  This 
review  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Medicine, 
by  D.  L.  Edsali;  Surgery,  by  J.  C.  Blood- 
good;  and  Treatment,  by  A.  A.  Stevens.  This 
volume  is  particularly  well  illustrated;  hav- 
ing 45  plates,  three  of  which  are  in  colors; 
and  some  40  figures  in  the  text. 


The  Self-Cure  of  Consumption  Without  Med- 
icine— C.  H.  S.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.  New  York. 
E.  B.  Treat  & Co.  1904. 

The  title  of  this  work  will  not  commend  it 
to  Colorado  Physicians  who  daily  witness  the 


evil  effects  of  the  advice:  “Go  to  Colorado, 
let  medicine  alone,  live  out  of  doors,  and  take 
plenty  of  exercise.”  Yet  the  matter  contained 
in  the  book  justifies  neither  the  unfavorable 
impression  nor  the  title.  Indeed  one  might 
suppose  that  the  title  was  chosen  to  lure  the 
self-confident  patient  into  the  reading  of  a 
work,  that  would  reveal  to  him  the  vastness 
of  the  subject  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and 
the  risks  of  depending  on  self  guidance  to  es- 
cape its  dangers.  In  the  main  it  sets  forth 
facts  which  are  well  established,  and  views 
that  are  sound  and  sensible.  There  is  much 
in  which  intelligent  consumptives  of  inquiring 
mind  will  be  interested,  and  which  they  can 
ponder  with  profit;  and  it  is  clearly  and  sim- 
ply set  forth.  But  in  the  main  it  seems  to 
be  addressed  rather  to  physicians,  and  would 
be  of  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  have  never 
stepped  aside  from  the  routine  of  drug  giv- 
ing. to  consider  some  of  the  larger  aspects  of 
the  tuberculosis  problem. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Ophthalomology  and  Oto-Laryngology.  1903. 

This  special  society,  formerly  known  as  the 
Western  Ophthalmologic  and  Oto-Laryngologic 
Association  has.  for  the  first  time,  issued  its 
transactions  in  a bound  volume,  of  320  8 vo. 
pages.  Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  volume  is 
devoted  to  ophthalmic  litreature,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  that  of  otology  and  laryngology. 
It  is  fairly  illustrated,  and  will  occupy  a very 
creditable  place  in  the  literature  of  medical 
specialties.  The  Academy  is  of  especial  in- 
terest to  Colorado  physicians  because  the 
ninth  annual  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Denver 
the  latter  part  of  August. 

Transactions  of  the  Section  on  Ophthalmol- 
ogy, A.  M.  A. — By  the  payment  of  $1.00  a year 
each  member  of  this  Section  gets  its  trans- 
actions reprinted  from  the  Journal,  and  bound 
in  a separate  volume  in  convenient  shape  for 
easy  reference.  The  volume  for  1903  is  the 
thirteenth  of  the  series.  It  contains  460  pages 
of  papers  and  discussions,  which  for  practical 
value  compare  well  with  any  similar  publica- 
tion of  the  world.  This  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated with  half  tones  and  ordinary  cuts,  and 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Section,  it  was 
announced  that  in  the  next  volume  a number 
of  colored  plates  would  be  Included. 

One  of  the  papers  of  great  general  interest 
is  that  by  Suker  on  “The  Decapsulation  of  the 
Kidney,  with  Reference  to  Intra-Ocular  Com- 
plications in  the  Chronic  Forms  of  Nephritis.” 
These  cases  have  at  least  a very  grave  prog- 
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nosis,  and  Suker  found  that  the  mortality 
had  not  been  lessened  by  the  operation;  that 
medical  treatment  yielded  as  good  results,  if 
not  a trifle  better,  than  decapsulation. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ophthalmolcg- 
ical  Society. — This  is  the  oldest  of  the  Ameri- 
can special  societies  and  it  issues  its  trans- 
actions in  paper  bound  parts.  The  one  before 
us.  Vol.  X,  Part  I,  196  pages,  includes  the 
Transactions  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Annual 
Meeting.  Its  papers  and  discussions  main- 
tain a very  high  standard  of  scientiflc  excel- 
lence. The  illustrations  include  many  photo- 
graphic reproductions  and  several  colored 
plates. 

Modern  Ophthalmology,  By  James  Moores 
Ball,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the 
St.  Louis  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons; 
with  417  illustrations,  21  colored  plates,  S2() 
pages,  royal  octavo.  F.  A.  Davis  & Co.,  Phil- 
adelphia. 

Many  books  have  been  written  with  the  in- 
tention of  offering  something  of  value  to  the 
medical  student,  general  practitioner  and  spec- 
ialist. Such  is  the  aim  of  Ball’s  Modern  Oph- 
thalmology, and  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  the  text  and  illustrations  this 
recent  publication  has  done  more  than  any 
single-volume  book  that  has  preceded  it  to  jus- 
tify this  hope.  As  the  author  had  six  collob- 
orators  this  work  might  almost  be  termed  a 
“system”  of  ophthalmology. 

The  first  three  chapters,  consisting  of  S5 
pages,  deal  with  the  embryology  and  anatomy 
of  the  eye  and  the  physiology  of  vision,  in  a 
way  that  lays  a good  foundation  for  under- 
standing all  that  follows.  The  balance  of  the 
book  deals  with  congenital  anomalies,  tumors, 
inflammations  and  degenerations,  injuries,  op- 
erations. errors  of  refraction,  muscular  defects, 
hygiene  of  the  eye,  and  the  ocular  symptoms  of 
nervous  diseases,  with  admirable  order  and 
clearness.  The  diseases  of  the  skin  of  the 
eye-lids  are  considered  from  the  dermatolo- 
gist’s standpoint. 

The  colored  plates  are  worthy  of  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a good  hand  atlas  of  diseases  of 
the  fundus  oculi,  and  of  the  external  affections 
of  the  eye.  Hints  are  given  as  to  useful  meth- 
ods that  may  be  employed  in  the  microscopic 
examination  of  the  eye. 

To  the  specialist  wishing  to  look  up  some 
particular  point  or  to  the  student  or  physician 
desiring  full,  clear  well  illustrated  descrip- 
tions of  subjects  pertaining  to  ophthalmology, 
this  book  can  well  be  recommended. 

GEORGE  F.  LIBBY. 


Clinical  Microscopy  and  Chemistry,  by  Len- 
hartz  and  Brooks.  Philadelphia,  The  F.  A. 
Davis  Company.  1904. 

The  present  generation  of  physicians  is 
more  and  more  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
practical  value  of  excellent  training  in  labora- 
tory diagnosis.  The  best  medical  colleges  de- 
vote special  attention  to  demonstration  courses 
in  this  line  of  work.  The  microscope,  instead 
of  occupying  a commanding  position  in  the 
physician’s  reception  room  (securely  protected 
from  dust  and  use  by  its  glass  case),  its  func- 
tion being  chiefly  to  impress  credulous  pa- 
tients with  the  scientiflc  attainments  of  the 
possessor;  nowadays  occupies  a less  ostenta- 
tious, but  more  useful  position  in  a small  lab- 
oratory, along  with  the  centrifuge,  test  tubes, 
reagents,  staining  solutions,  etc.  The  en- 
lightened surgeon,  as  well  as  the  internist,  ap- 
preciates the  value  of  laboratory  examina- 
tions, in  selected  cases.  All  this  is  having  its 
influence  on  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pro- 
fession. with  the  result  that  there  is  a re- 
markable increase  in  the  demand  for  good 
works  upon  laboratory-diagnosis. 

Many  physicians  feel  that  though  they  may 
be  unable  to  acquire  the  proper  technique  for  ac- 
curate laboratory  work,  yet  by  correct  reading, 
they  can  master  a practical  knowledge  of  its 
importance — and  learn  the  value  of  the  various 
tests  and  examinations  in  diagnosis,  prognosis 
and  treatment.  We  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
our  German  confreres  are  masters  in  this  line 
of  work.  The  volume  of  Lenhartz,  of  Hamburg, 
translated  by  Brooks,  furnishes  ample  proof 
of  the  author’s  vast  experience  along  labora- 
tory and  clinical  lines.  The  fact  that  the 
writer  is  a distinguished  clinican  with  a large 
laboratory  experience,  instead  of  being  a simon 
pure  laboratory  specialist,  will  appeal  to  the 
practicing  physician  and  surgeon.  This  fact 
is  reflected  in  the  practical  character  and  con- 
servatism of  his  work.  Clinical  knowledge 
and  its  practical  application,  stand  out  prom- 
inently all  through  the  book.  He  assists  the 
reader  and  worker  in  interpreting  the  diag- 
nostic significance  of  the  various  tests. 

Brooks  has  added  many  useful  paragraphs, 
giving  the  volume  a certain  American  local 
color.  The  difficult  work  of  translation  has 
been  unusually  well  done.  Tne  English  is  ex- 
cellent. The  subject  matter  is  thoroughly  up- 
to-date,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  space  devoted 
to  cryoscopy  and  the  methyl-alcohol,  eosin- 
methylene-blue,  blood  stains,  Bence-Jones’  al- 
bumin test,  etc.,  etc.  This  book  can  be  un- 
equivocally recommended  to  student  and  prac- 
ticing physician.  J.  R.  ARNEILL. 
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SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES 
SUPERIOR  FACILITIES 

Have  perfected  us  in  the  art  of  lens  grinding. 

Twelve  years’  Experience  in  the  lens  department  of  American 
Optical  Company,  America’s  largest  lens  grinding  establishment. 
Wholesale  prescription  work  a specialty. 

Prescription  blanks  on  application. 

Discounts  to  all  physicians. 


CARPENTER  & HIBBARD 

MANUFACTURING  OPTICIANS 

1628  WELTON  STREET  DENVER,  COLO. 


FOR  SALE 

The  Surgical  Instruments,  Books  and  Furniture,  belonging  to  the  late  Dr.  Crocker,  of 
Littleton,  also  horse,  physician’s  buggy  and  phaeton.  Office  to  rent,  situated  in  the  best  loca- 
tion in  town.  MRS.  F.  B.  CROCKER, 

Littleton,  Colo. 


Silver  State  Optical  Company 

MANUFACTURING  OPTICIANS 

Special  attention  given  to  prescription  work  and  Scientific  Adjustmenls. 
.All  kinds  of  spectacles  and  eyeglass  mountings  kept  in  stock.  Oculist  examina- 
tions always  advised.  All  optical  goods  at  eastern  prices. 

405  SIXTEENTH  ST.,  DENVER,  COLO. 
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